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Jl Common Feller 

&y JOHN D. WELLS 

(/n Buffalo Courier-Express) 


A Y the folks that pine for riches, 
A I. the say in’ is, succeed — 
Here’s a common feller’s wishes 
That they gather all they need ; 

May the Lord see fit to prosper 
From that boundless store o’ his — 

Give ’em wealth and things aplenty. 

If that’s ivhat their ruthers is. 

But for me, my taste is simple — 

Jist a humble home will be 
The thing, tvith flowers round it, 

Sort o’ sharin’ things with me; 

Not too big a house, but prob’ly 
Story and a half, an jis’ 

Filled with love until it bulges, 

Jist about the size o’ this I 

Then I’d fill it up with children. 

Every breed the doctor’s got — 

Bowleg boys an’ girls redheaded, 

Tongue tied too, as like as not l 
Not to Jull of fun an’ mischief. 

Nor so good they’re overpowerin’. 

But the kind that’s which an’ tother, 

Jist about the likes o’ you I 

Then I’d have to have a pardner 
Who could sort o’ mother them — 

IVho could patch their duds an’ sew ’em, 
Stitchin’ love in every hem; 

One of them there sort o’ wimin 
Heaven meant to see us through — 

One who’s extraordinary, 

Jist about the likes o’ you I 


May the folks that pine for riches, 

As the sayin’ is, succeed — 

Here’s a common feller’s wishes 
That they gather all they need; 

'Tatn’t for me to tell ’em how they’re 
Overlookin’ happiness, 

But the richest folks is people 
Jist about the size of us l 
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fJUCiner, Indian Fighter, Engineer 

Saratoga Springs Veteran Has Enjoyed Adventures and Experienced Thrills Such as 
Might Well Make Writers of Fiction Envious 


F ICTION, bah! Compared with the every¬ 
day, houest-to-goodness, soul-thrilling ex¬ 
periences of red-blooded men who value 
life most dearly for the opportunity it affords for 
adventure and learning, and for its associations - 
men to whom fear and 
ridicule are as strange 
as foreign jargon, it 
rates but a feeble imag¬ 
inary effort at the best. 

The real fiction of life is 
to be found only in the 
memory chests of those 
men and women who 
have actually lived it. 

A boy to whom his 
country owes a debt of 
honor for the life his 
father sacrificed on the 
battle front, and who, 
becoming an orphan 
through the death of his 
bereaved mother three 
years later, lived as a 
direct consequence a life 
of thrilling adventure, 
first ns a railroad man 
in the days of the link 
and pin and woodburn¬ 
ing engines, then as a 
miner in the bituminous 
pits of the mid-west’s 
coal fields, and next as 
one of Uncle Sam’s cav¬ 
alrymen battled with the Indian on the Wyoming 
frontier, then returned to the railroad and 
worked his way up to the position of a locomo¬ 
tive engineer, serving altogether forty-five years 
and three months of continuous time with such 
credit as to elicit the hearty commendation of his 


employers. Real fiction is to be found in such a 
life, don’t you think? A man like that is vir¬ 
tually a walking volume of fiction more gripping 
and more thrilling than any yet written. 

To the lover of romance and adventure when 
in the company of such 
a jierson, and especially 
if that pel-son loathes 
self-exploitation, time 
actually seems to take 
wing. Numbered among 
those who, having served 
the Management of our 
Company with great 
credit to (heir profession 
themselves, are 
permitted to remain 
among us and enjoy a 
merited respite from the 
exacting routine of their 
work, is flic boy of whom 
we speak. His hair may 
lie gray, he may be slight¬ 
ly stooped, a physical 
handicap may have slyly 
crept upon him—age im¬ 
poses these and other 
penalties upon all who 
lay claim to their “ three 
score and ten,” yet his 
eye is clear and sharp 
and it. sparkles with that 
something that hints of 
n life fully lived. He is 
a most pleasant companion. Such a man is John 

M. King, of No. 29 Park Street, Saratoga Springs. 

N. Y., a locomotive engineer, who retired on April 
1, 1926, just prior to his seventieth birthday. 

Three generations of his family have figured 
in the history of the Saratoga division, which in- 
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eludes that earlier road so familiarly known at 
even this late day as the Rensselaer and Sara¬ 
toga. When he was born on June 22, 1850, in 
Payne street, Green Island, N. Y., his father, Otis 
King, was employed as a brakeman on the RenBse- 
laer and Saratoga as were his father’s brothers, 
Noah and Ben. Noah, older employes will recall, 
was at the throttle of the Farewell when it blew 
up at Ballston, but escaped without serious in¬ 
jury, and Ben served also as a locomotive engi¬ 
neer until pensioned by the Management. Then 
during the winter of 1870-71, when he was four¬ 
teen years old, he, too, was employed by the Com¬ 
pany and he now has a son, John O. King, with 
whom he makes his home, who is a fireman in 
passenger service on the Adirondack branch. 

His father had left the railroad and was en- 


years, got transferred to the roundhouse, the 
construction of which had just been completed, 
and became a wiper. The only shop building 
then stood on the site of the present wye. Well 
he remembers the beginning of his work at the 
roundhouse. It was a terribly cold day and traffic 
was nearly at a standstill. Three engines, in¬ 
cluding the Rutland and the No. 136, were frozen 
up and stalled in the snow at Tibbitts street. 

Recollection of this incident causes him to ob¬ 
serve that our winters are not “ what they used 
to be.” “ I’ve seen that cut at what they call 
the ‘ horseshoe curve,’ north of Round Lake, so 
full of snow that three engines couldn’t buck 
their way through,” he recalls. In fact, bucking 
snow was a real winter pastime in those days. 
It was not an unusual sight to see two or more 


MR. KING AND CREW 

(Left to right)—-William J. Quinlan, fireman ; Mahlon Hoffman, trainman j John Ryan, yard conductor; Patrick 
R. Reardon, trainman; Mr. King, and George Schirck, pensioned engineer 


gaged in farming on Court House hill, four miles 
west of Ballston, when the Civil War broke out 
and he enlisted in Co. H, 153rd New York Volun¬ 
teers. Some time later he was fatally wounded 
In the battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, and is 
buried at Burnt Hill, between Ballston and Sche¬ 
nectady. John was then five years old and the 
second oldest of five children who shortly after¬ 
ward became orphans through the death of their 
mother. 

With two uncles on the railroad, and both engi 
neers, it was only natural that he, too, should 
choose that profession for his first venture as a 
breadwinner. He secured a place with a track 
gang at Green Island, under Martin Coleman, but 
finding the work far too heavy for one of his 

eighty-four 


engines—sometimes as many as five—coupled to¬ 
gether, back up and, getting under steam, plunge 
Into a bank at full speed. 

Primed with a desire to see the country, and 
with no parental restrictions to prevent him, he 
quit his job as a wiper at the end of three months 
and went to Selma. 0., about forty miles from 
Dayton, where he worked for a milk man until 
the winter of 18 7 3 when he jumped to New Or¬ 
leans and beeame a section hand on the old Mor¬ 
gan, Louisiana and Texas, now a part of the 
Southern Pacific system. This road extended from 
Algiers to Brasliear City on the Gulf of Mexico, 
a distance of about eighty-four miles. 

Next he was employed for about six months in 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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{Beware Physical Bankruptcy 

“Nothing is Sadder, ” Declares Charles Evans Hughes, and Other Authorities, Com¬ 
mending the Benefits to be Realized From Periodic Physical Examinations 


H EALTH,” Charles Evans Hughes has said, 
“ is most worth while to conserve. I do 
not mean simply the abounding vigor of 
youth, with abundance of fresh air and exercise 
and with its reserves which seem to mock the 
warnings of elders. I 
mean, rather, the sus¬ 
tained and protected 
strength which is 
based on the conserva¬ 
tion of physical re¬ 
sources and gives 
promise of a long life 
well lived. 

“ In our onward 
journey the ranks are 
rapidly thinned by 
the passing out of 
those who have had 
their brief stay and 
were scon done. When 
their notes matured 
they were unable to 
meet them. Nothing 
is sadder than these 
physical bankruptcies, 
which deprive men 
and women of oppor¬ 
tunities when with the 
capital of experience 
well invested they 
Bhould have the most 
ample returns.” 

Health is precious! 

Health is money! 

Health is everything! 

None there are who 
will argue to the con¬ 
trary. It is our one 
greatest asset. With¬ 
out it we are lost. 

But what of its relation to “ experience.” As 
acquired in the course of our work, year after 
year, experience is, as it quite properly has been 
termed, our capital, our stock in trade, but it 
can avail us nothing whatsoever unless our 
health permits us to apply it. Unless we are 


physically able to follow where it may lead, 
experience is of no great value. 

What a sad picture, as Mr. Hughes has cited, 
is presented by the man or woman who, though 
fully capable of taking a leading part in the 
social and business af¬ 
fairs of life, is, in¬ 
stead, a physical 
bankrupt. Except as 
carelessness of a 
thoughtless sort may 
exist, no person can 
be charged, perhaps, 
with wilfully bring¬ 
ing themselves t o 
such a state of affairs. 
On the other hand, 
however, there are 
well established safe¬ 
guards such as if ob¬ 
served in time may 
serve to prevent such 
a calamity'. 

Not all sickness, 
or disability arising 
from sickness, may be 
avoided, but much of 
it may. In other arti¬ 
cles of this kind we 
have told of a grow¬ 
ing tendency toward 
prevention in prefer¬ 
ence to trying to ef¬ 
fect a cure once a 
malady has affixed it¬ 
self to us. We have 
shown how by periodic 
medical examinations 
the capable physician 
may discover in time 
and prescribe a rem¬ 
edy such as will thwart the progress of condi¬ 
tions that if allowed to continue unchecked may 
have a disastrous effect. One article, in par¬ 
ticular, told how the much dreaded rupture may 
be avoided in many instances through the simple 
expedient of a physical examination. Other 
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equally as serious conditions may likewise be 
anticipated. 

Most people dislike statistics. But whether 
dry and dull, or not, they cannot always be 
ignored. And this is the season of the year when 
a great deal of data, in the form of annual re¬ 
ports, is to be found in circulation. For use in 
connection with this article we have, therefore, 
selected a report prepared in the office of the 
Assistant to the General Manager for Personnel, 
because it is, essentially, an analysis of the 
causes of death of all employes who died during 
the year just ended, 1926. 

There emanated from New York City some 
weeks back a somewhat disconcerting statement 
to the effect that “ heart disease is now the 
greatest single cause of death in the United 
States,” and that it accounts for more than 10 
per cent of all deaths from all causes, though 
tuberculosis is still the chief cause of death in 
man’s productive years. A' statement like this 
need not throw us into a panic, but it should be 
respected in much the same way as is the red 
light in the semaphore. It should result in n 
momentary halt during which a physician may 
“inspect ” us. 

We are too ready, perhaps, to think of heart 
disease as one of the penalties imposed by Father 
Time as we approach the span of life known as 
“Old Age.” But in this we are wrong. Every 
child now ten years of age, we are told, is three 
times as likely to die eventually of heart disease 
as of tuberculosis. One person in every five living 
at the age of ten will in the end die of heart 
disease. Where tuberculosis was twenty-five years 
ago, heart disease is now. For instance, deaths 
from tuberculosis, typhoid fever and diphtheria 
in New York State in 1926, were the lowest on 
record, while those from heart disease and cancer 
were the highest. 

With these facts in mind, suppose we now turn 
back to our analysis of deaths that occurred dur¬ 
ing 1926. Altogether, old and young, whether 
in active service or retired, we lost 185 of our co¬ 
workers by death. In twenty-six distinct ways 
the grim reaper entered our midst and took its 
toll. For every visitation made in the form of 
an accident, it came twice in the guise of a cir¬ 
culatory disease, and yet we sometimes find it 
difficult tip dissuade ourselves of the thought that 
the railroad profession is one wherein men with¬ 
out number are continually being killed or 
maimed. In the case of respiratory diseases, the 
average was even greater. 

Already we have spoken of tuberculosis and 
none there are but who shudder at mention of it, 


and well they may. Yet for every such death, 
and the total was six, there were ten that re¬ 
sulted from diseases of the circulatory system. 
It was the same with apoplexy and with digestive 
troubles. The ratio in w-hich appendicitis, 
arthritis, cerebral glioma, cirrhosis of the liver, 
gas poisoning, hernia, homicide, infection, jaun¬ 
dice, la grippe, neoplasm, peritonitis, rheumatism 
and suicide were a factor, was as one is to sixty. 
Altogether, diseases of the circulatory system ac¬ 
counted for 32.43 per cent, or only a trifle less 
than one-third of the total number of deaths. 
And so it is that we find the report previously 
mentioned, of great educational value. 

Men who have made a study of heart trouble 
declare that some of it is preventable. Much of 
it comes as a result of rheumatic infection in 
childhood, symptoms of which are recurrent sore 
throat, growing pains and St. Vitus dance. 
Among older folk other diseases and excess 
activity are contributing causes many times. 
Here, again, we find periodic physical examina¬ 
tions of great value in determining these con¬ 
ditions and paving the way for the timely recom¬ 
mendation of such rules of living as will serve 
to hold the disease in check. 

These things having becomo known through 
study of the ailment, an attack already has been 
launched against it by the New York Heart As¬ 
sociation, which is amalgamated with the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association, in 
order that the wide experience of the latter in 
checking tuberculosis may without delay be em¬ 
ployed against heart disease as there is a striking 
similarity between the methods of treating the 
two ailments. 

Like the silent reminder often seen on the office 
wall, these arc busy days for all of us. By use 
of the talents that we have developed as a means 
to a livelihood, we are striving to make the most 
of life, to realize its best prizes. It is, indeed, 
a formidable struggle in which we are engaged, 
but one that we may enjoy and profit by, how¬ 
ever, if we are physically able to cope with it. 
In view of this, Dr. Royal 8. Copeland, United 
States senator from New York, has said: 

“ I wish everybody would come to realize how 
necessary it is to have a periodic medical ex¬ 
amination. If you are occupied every hour of 
the day you naturally think you cannot take time 
to see the doctor for this examination. It is a 
mistake to neglect so obvious a duty. Disease is 
not like a wild animal seeking to devour you. It 
gives early notice of its intentions. Taken in 
the beginning almost any disease is curable. That 
(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Tfhe Lost Train—A Mystery 

Unlike the Imaginative Narrative of “ 'Che Lost Palace, ” Recently Published, This 
Article Deals With the Disappearance of An Entire Train 


A X seven o’clock in the evening, on the 
twenty-ninth day of August, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and eighty-one, there stood on the 
railroad platform of the little station of Silver 
Bow seven persons. Silver Bow is a new settle¬ 
ment on one of the num¬ 
erous branches of the 
Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F e Railroad. 

Twenty miles southwest 
of Silver Bow, on the 
same track, is Lone 
Tomb. A like distance 
beyond this place lies 
Blue Canon, and still 
farther Golconda City, 
where the line termin 
ates. Five of these per¬ 
sons had bought tickets 
for the Atlantic Express. 

They were waiting to 
take the momentarily expected train for Topeka, 
there to change cars and reach New York by way 
of Chicago. The remaining two individuals were 
the ticket-agent and a telegraph operator. 

On the platform at Lone Tomb were a dozen 
persons, among them a party consisting of a bride 
and groom, just married, and a mysterious 
stranger, dressed in a long, black cloak and a 
slouch hat, who glanced furtively, from time to 
time, at the happy pair. The train from Blue 
Canon came slowly into Lone Tomb, and the pas¬ 
sengers soon took their seats, the bride and groom 
going into the parlor-car, and the mysterious 
stranger entering the smoker. There were a few 
interchanges of courtesies between the loiterers 
on the platform and the conductor, brakemen and 
engineer, then the bell of the locomotive rang, 
and the train moved on the single track toward 
Silver Bow. 

There was not a great deal of traffic on this 
branch of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 
But two trains ran daily, Sundays excepted, 
through the seventy miles of wild but fairly level 
country that had occasionally been well traversed 
by the James boys and other desperadoes, for the 
United States Express car often carried in its 


safe a large amount of specie. The train that 
had just left Lone Tomb was known as “ No. 07.” 
It consisted of a Pullman Palace Parlor Sleeper, 
a smoker, an ordinary passenger coach, a baggage 
car, a United States Express and a caboose. The 
conductor, Jem Harris, 
was an Antietam hero, 
favorably known through¬ 
out Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas. 
'Hie engineer, Tiin Tier- 
nan, enjoyed equally as 
much popularity, not 
solely on account of hie 
general good-nature, but 
also for his skill in the 
game of poker. In re¬ 
mote regions such as 
these the arrival and de¬ 
parture of the train is, 
outside of an occasional 
lynching, the only excite¬ 
ment, and the trainmen are looked upon very 
much as were the driver and guard in the old 
coaching days in England. 

“ We’re twenty minutes behind time,” said 
Conductor Harris to Engineer Tiernan. “ Shake 
her up, Tim; we’ll get to Silver Bow by seven.” 

The seven persons on the platform at Silver 
Bow toward seven o’clock looked anxiously up 
the track for “No. 07,” but there were no signs 
of it. A quarter-past seven, and still the well- 
known whistle, which could be heard often at a 
distance of three miles, had not echoed through 
the thickly-wooded hills. This was not unusual, 
for “ 67 ” had been at times half an hour late. 
As the Silver Bow travelers were beginning to 
get impatient, the telegraph operator wired to 
Lone Tomb and asked at what time the train had 
left. The answer soon came: 

“ ‘ 67,’ in charge of Harris, left here for Silver 
Bow at 6:20. Fair load.” 

“ Well,” remarked the ticket agent who was in 
charge of the station, “ she must be along in a 
few minutes now.” 

The passengers were satisfied and content to 
(Concluded on Page 89 ) 


In connection with the story “ The Lost 
Palace,” by Edward Everett Hale, concluded 
in the last issue of The Bot.ijctin, I have 
dug up a further railroad story entitled 
The Lost Train," by E. II. Valentine, pub¬ 
lished in October, 1883, in the Manhattan 
Magazine. This imaginative accident is 
pi'csumetl to have occurred on one of the 
branch lines of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Slant a Fc Railroad. 
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Do not look for wrong and evil. 

You will find them if you do; 

As you measure to your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 

—Alice Cart. 


Home — The Bulwark of the Law 

MARCUS KAVANAGH 
Judge of the Superior Court, Cook County, lllinoi. 

W E may work in vain and we will talk in 
vain and legislate in vain unless in the 
homes and in the family you teach re¬ 
spect for your country’s laws. There never yet 
was a movement worth while that did not have 
its nest at the fireside. Oh, you and your wives 
have taught your children how to behave in pub¬ 
lic and how to dress and you have taught them 
their manners, you have taught them respect for 
God, but I want to ask you if you have ever 
stopped to teach your boy and your girl respect 
for their country’s laws! Have you ever stopped 
to talk to them about respect for proper au¬ 
thority ? Have you ever stopped to talk to them 
about the rights of others? It is necessary; 
necessary not only for their country’s good, but 
for their own good, and the primer lesson, the 
first lesson in teaching respect for their country’s 
law is to make them respect your law, the law 
of the home, the law of the mother, the law of 
the father. 

Oh, don’t you see, it is the home, the home. 
The home is the foundation of it all. The human 
heart when stripped of its illusions and staring 
at the realities of life and death, flies like a swal¬ 
low to its nest, through the intervening years, to 
its father’s side and its mother’s knee. Do you 


realize that your boy and your girt think you the 
wisest person that ever lived? Do you know that 
the chief reason after all, for forgetfulness of the 
law and of our duty to our fellow citizens is in 
a forgetfulness of our duty to God ? Do you realize 
that in the countries where the churches are full 
the prisons are empty? And that in the countries 
where the prisons are full, the churches are 
empty? How much time have you taken in con¬ 
fidential chat with your little boy and your little 
girl, telling them that you believe in the father¬ 
hood of God and that God is near them and that 
they must depend upon Him and their duty to 
Him and their country? Ah, my friends, teach 
them that. Teach them their dependence upon 
the law. This is my last word. 


‘Che Pay Check* 

WO times each month at our house 
We hove the bestest day, 

It’s pretty near like Christmas time, 
When Dad brings home his pay. 

The days right after pay day, 

We have lots more to eat. 

The store man brings such bundles in. 
Ma’s cookin’ can't be beat. 

Hut then ft dwindles by degrees. 

The thought fust makes me shiver, 

Instead of having tenderloin, 

The meat man brings us liver. 

And when 1 say, " I’m hungry Ma," 

“ My stomach’s Just a wreck,” 

She says, “ The bills must be kept down 
'Til Dad gets his next check.” 

And when that blessed day arrives, 

Ma gets up with a grin. 

And Pa he shaves his whiskers, 

And most cuts off his chin. 

And Sis, she cleans herself all up. 

And scrubs my brother’s neck. 

And then we all sit down and wait, 

'Til Dad brings home the check. 

I’m mighty glad I’m here tonight, 

To boost our Railroad dear. 

I love you all, from Mr. Nash 
To every Engineer. 

The Wipers and the Section Boss, 

I love you all, “But, Heck" 

The most I love about our road 
Is the little old pay check. 


(•This poem, composed by her mother, was re¬ 
cited by Geraldine Keyser, about six years old, at 
a Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad entertainment 
and danc^. The Mr. Nash mentioned in the seventh 
verse is E. E. Nash, chief operating and traffic 
officer, which title is the equivalent of “ general 
manager ” or “ vice-president ” in our table of or¬ 
ganization. ) 


Freight and passenger service today is about 
the biggest dollar’s worth the American gets. 

—-From the Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle. 
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‘CTie Lost Train — A Mystery 

(Continued from Page 87) 


wait. They walked up and down the platform 
and rested occasionally on their trunks and bag¬ 
gage, which were piled up ready to be deposited 
in the baggage-oar of “67.” 

It waB now eight o’clock and almost dark, with¬ 
out any indications of the approach of the train. 
Those who before had been impatient now be¬ 
came alarmed, especially the step-mother of the 
bridegroom, who, with his father, intended ac¬ 
companying the young people as far as Topeka, 
as neither had been able to be present at the 
wedding. The telegraph operator, at the request 
of the ticket agent, wired once more to Lone 
Tomb, as follows: 

“ ‘ 07 ’ not yet arrived. What’s wrong f” 

Lone Tomb replied: 

“Must be all right. Perhaps hot-box. Good¬ 
night. Going home.” 

“It is nine o’clock,” said the ticket agent to 
the tired and anxious persons on the platform, 
as he looked at his watch; “ something must have 
happened, but I dont think it can be anything 
serious. A piece of machinery may have got out 
of order, and Tim Tieman’s repairing it. I gueBS 
“ 67 ’ will turn up by and by in good shape." The 
ticket agent talked in this way to keep up the 
spirits of the others, but it was easy to see by 

his forced jollity that he did not like the lode of 

things. “ What can have happened?” he mut¬ 
tered to himself; “ Bhe can’t have jumped the 
track or tumbled into the little creek—or have 
the James boys .got aboard, stopped the train and 
shot Tim Tiernan? If anything of the sort has 
taken place, it would be at least another hour 

before we could hear of it here or from Lone 

Tomb.” 

At a quarter-past ten the ticket agent came to 
the conclusion that a serious mishap had befallen 
the train, and resolved to organize a party to go 
up the track toward Lone Tomb and learn the 
cause of the detention. The first thing he did 
was to send to a neighboring mining-camp, two 
miles away, to get the services of the sheriff and 
some of the miners to aid him in searching for 
the train and render the necessary assistance. 
Within less than an hour twenty resolute men, 
headed by the sheriff and the ticket agent, started 
for Lone Tomb. They were all well-armed, and 
a dozen of them carried lanterns. The telegraph 
operator and the step-mother and the father of 
the expected bridegroom remained behind and 
made themselves as comfortable as they could 


under the circumstances. They knew that several 
hours must elapse before any tidings of the train 
could reach them. The night was dark and 
cloudy, and only occasionally was the faint glim¬ 
mer of a star visible through the overhanging 
firs that grew in rich luxuriance for a mile or two 
along the track, forming an avenue of plumed 
ghosts with bowing heads. 

When the party had proceeded for about half 
an hour without seeing any trace of the train it 
stopped to rest and discuss the situation. The 
men looked at one another as well as they could 
in the blackness of the wood, and for a few min¬ 
utes no one spoke. 

“ Well,” at length said the sheriff as he rested 
his rifle on one of the rails of the solitary track, 
“ I guess this is the James boys’ work. We may 
have a fight after all. Who knows but that they 
may have murdered everybody on the train and 
got away with all th.e treasure in the safe. It’s 
rough across the country, and it’s almost certain 
they’ll come this way. Keep a sharp lookout, 
boys; we may catch ’em. We’d better travel in 
military style. Advance guard, main body and 
rear guard 1” 

“Perhaps it ain’t the James boys at all,” said 
a weather-beaten, red-bearded miner. “ The train 
may have tumbled over a bridge or down a ravine. 
Let us look at both sides of the track as we go 
along and—-” 

“ That isn’t very likely,” interrupted the ticket 
agent. “ This branch is as well built as any line 
in the West. The rails are steel and the road is 
ballasted with rock. The two bridges on it are 
thoroughly substantial, and the creeks they cross 
aren’t big enough or deep enough to hold a horse- 
car, much less a whole train. Besides, there isn’t 
a ravine worth talking about within two hundred 
yards of the track.” 

“ Let’s get along, boys, and keep our eyes open,” 
said the sheriff; “ its of no use staying here 
chinning.” 

As the ticket agent had stated, the track be¬ 
tween Lone Tomb and Silver Bow was a good one 
and beset with few dangers. It is true that there 
were several sharp curves, but the trains always 
went Blowly round these. There was one bridge 
that crossed a shallow stream; another spanned 
a small mountain torrent, and above a cutting 
through the rocks, about seven miles from Lone 
Tomb, was a natural arch, formed by boulders 
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in by-gone ages, lodging in the narrow gorge. 
These were the only parts of the road where an 
accident might be likely, but at the same time 
highly improbable. 

The night crept on, and the party reached the 
first bridge. The gentle ripple of the stream fell 
on their ears as the lanterns were held close to 
the track. The rails, ties and frogs were intact. 
The parapets were in perfect condition. No train 
could possibly have run off the track there. Some 
of the men plunged into the dense undergrowth 
among the willows near the water and swept the 
scene with the lurid light of their lanterns, which 
flashed in the woods like huge fire-flies. The 
brook, for it was nothing more, flowed silently 
on. No railroad disaster had disturbed its limpid 
calmness. 

“ We’ve got to keep on, boys,” said the sheriff, 
with an air of painfully-assumed cheeriness. 
“ We’ll have ' 67’s ’ headlight blazing down on 
us yet. She can’t be far off now. We’re only 
nine miles from Lone Tomb. We’ll soon know 
what the trouble is.” 

No one had anything to add to the sheriff’s re¬ 
marks, so the weary and, so far, fruitless march 
was resumed. 

“ Hanged if I don’t think,” exclaimed the red- 
bearded miner, stopping suddenly, “ that them 
James boys has ditched the train by putting logs 
on the track, and we’ll find the wreck before we 
get to One Tree Bridge.” 

One Tree Bridge was so called because a huge 
pine stood like a sentinel close to the small but 
petulant mountain torrent that the structure 
crossed. Again the lanterns were swung over the 
water. Again the party scattered among the 
trees and searched carefully for traces of the miss¬ 
ing train and its passengers, but without the 
smallest measure of success. 

“ Guess I’ve had about enough of this,” said 
the ticket-agent. “ Let’s go back again; the com¬ 
pany don’t pay me to walk twelve or fourteen 
miles to look after its trains.” 

“ Well,” remarked one of the party, who had 
had but little to say, “ we’ve come so far, we may 
as well see it through. The thing ought to be 
followed up. Something very unusual has hap¬ 
pened, and it is our duty to find out what it is. 
Who knows but we may yet come upon the corpses 
of all who were aboard the train!" 

“ Oh! it ain’t going to be as bad as that,” said 
the sheriff; "but, anyhow, it’s of no use going 
back. ‘ 67 ’ must be close at hand, and then, 
when we’ve found out what the trouble is, we’ll 
all have a nap at Lone Tomb and take the morn¬ 


ing train for Silver Bow. We shall fetch up in 
time for breakfast.” 

“ What licks me,” the red-bearded miner blurted 
out, “ is why some of them Lone Tomb fellows 
ain’t found their way here before this.” 

“They hadn’t any reason to,” observed another 
miner, who carried very conspicuously two six- 
shooters, as the accidents happened up their .way. 
‘‘But do any of you know what the time ist” 

There was an immediate pulling out and ex 
amination of watches, and then several voices 
chorused: 

" Half-after three.” 

“I didn’t think it was so late as that; let us 
push on, boys.” 

The gloom which had hung over the party like 
a pall during the earlier part of the march gave 
way to lightness of spirit and jocularity. The 
terrible fate which had probably befallen seventy 
or eighty human beings was apparently lost sight 
of for the moment. Whisky-flasks received atten¬ 
tion. Cigars and pipes were lit, while various 
theories were advanced to account for the non- 
appearance of the missing train. One man sug¬ 
gested that it was taking a journey through the 
air attached to special balloons. Another, that 
it had been blown up with dynamite by Nihilists. 
A third, that the track had caved in and that 
“ 67 ” was running through a private tunnel of 
its own. The red-bearded miner seemed to think 
that the train saw the sheriff coming and had run 
round into the woods to get out of the way. 

“You may joke away, gentlemen, as much as 
you please, but in my opinion it’s no joking mat¬ 
ter,” said the ticket agent gloomily. “ Here is 
this single track. That train left Lone Tomb 
at 6:20, and it hasn’t got as far as this yet, and 
it is now nearly four. Where can it be? There 
are no precipices over which it could tumble. We 
don’t know what horrors may be in store for us. 
I’m almost sorry I didn’t go back; this long and 
anxious tramp has played me out.” 

It was the dark hour before daylight, rendered 
doubly gloomy by the high rocks on each side. 
The track curved sharply here as it entered the 
narrow gorge with the natural arch of boulders. 
No disaster to a train had taken place on this 
8pot. The track, the ties, and everything were 
found to be in perfect condition. The detention, 
from whatever cause, must have occurred nearer 
Lone Tomb. The mystified and tired searchers 
became absolutely desperate with disappointment. 
The air grew cold and a light rain began to fall. 
The walking, too, waB difficult, owing to the 
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thicket on both Bidea of the track, the tangled 
underbrush and felled trees. 

“ We shall soon know the worst,” said the 
sheriff, who had been a soldier, “ but we may as 
well do the thing right up to the handle. We’ll 
form an extended line, so that we can cover some 
of the ground in these woods, although I don’t 
see very well how a train could get there, any 
way.” 

The line was formed, as suggested, just as the 
faint streaks of dawn appeared. The ground was 
carefully examined, the prickly branches of the 
underbrush tearing the clothes of several of the 
party. Now the track again turned abruptly, 
and then came open and very level country, with 
wooded purple hills in the distance, looking 
shadowy in the dim, gray dawn. The regular 
order of march was once more adopted. There 
was no longer any conversation; everybody felt 
exhausted. Suddenly there was a loud cry. It 
was a shout of unmistakable joy. 

“ Hurrah! I see her. T see the light—the 
headlight of Tim Tiernan’s locomotive.” 

“ Where ?” all asked at once. 

“ There, right ahead on the track, as straight 
as you can look,” answered the red-bearded 
miner, who had made the discovery. “ What the 
blooming blazes can he be doing there?” he added. 

“ I’ll be shot if I can see any blamed head¬ 
light.” 

“ Why, sheriff, you can’t help seeing it,” said 
the ticket agent. “ Just follow my finger.” 

‘‘Oh! I’ve got it now.” 

Everybody saw it and felt elated in consequence. 
The long tramp was forgotten. The light loomed 
larger each minute through the gray morning 
mist. The party no longer walked hurriedly; 
their object was achieved. There would they find 
the train still on the track, without having lieen 
rifled by the James boys. It was probably some 
trifling accident to the locomotive that Tim Tier- 
nan was waiting for daylight to repair. The 
whole crowd could now run back with Conductor 
Jem Harris to breakfast at Silver Bow. And 
what a splendid joke was this hunt for “07.” It 
would be in all the newspapers and written up 
by professional humorists and cause no end of 
fun. The now light-hearted wayfarers walked 
briskly on. They “ spurted ” a little as there 
was some distance yet to go before coming up to 
the gleaming headlight. Indeed, the outline of 
the train could not be distinguished clearly in 
the early morning darkness, the misty atmos¬ 
phere making the light on the open and level 
country appear nearer than it really was. 


“ Well, boys,” the sheriff said, “ this may be 
the last time I may have occasion to address you 
as a body. I think we all ought to be proud of 
our work. We’ve stood the rain, the cold and the 
tramp without flinching, and I’ll see that the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe takes care of us.” 

“ Let’s get it over as soon as possible. What 
d’ye say to a run?” suggested the ticket agent. 
“ We’ve been walking all the time.” 

“Good!” was the response from a dozen husky 
throats. 

“A run be it, then!” exclaimed the sheriff. 
“Forward! Double quick!” 

The whole party set off toward the light at a 
high rate of speed. The now damp earth re¬ 
sounded with the quick, measured step of tho 
courageous little band. The headlight was at 
hand. Another couple of hundred yards and they 
would reach it. The runners breathed hard, hut 
there would he rest in a minute or two. Hurrah! 
the red-bearded miner is the first man to dis¬ 
appear in the mist ahead of the others. He must 
be on the train by this time. The sheriff is a 
good second. There was a deep growl of disap¬ 
pointment. The light from the fixed kerosene 
lamp with bright reflector threw its rays over the 
excited men and the bare railroad track, and they 
looked up and read, by the faint daylight, the 
legend, LONE TOMB, above the platform of the 
station. 

B. B. Valentine. 

Note. —The question is: What became of the 
lost train? The author does not know. 


“TT/iree Veterans Pensioned 

Pensions have recently been granted to three 
veterans of the service, by the Board of Managers, 
as follows: Stephen Y. Baldwin, No. 102 Fisk 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa., general agent; Frank Ball, 
No. 6 Jeffery St, Carbondale, Pa., locomotive 
engineer; and, Thomas Evans, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Dallas, Pa., crossing watchman. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

FEBRUARY. 1927 


Death benefits - 

$20,791 

Health benefits 

10,206 

Accident benefits - 

882 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


benefits .... 

None 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

310 

Total benefits 

$32,189 
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Agents Re-Elect Officers 

A LL of the officers of The Delaware and 
Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents’ As¬ 
sociation were re-elected at a regular 
quarterly meeting which was convened in Room 
40S of the General Office building, at Albany, on 
Thursday, January 20, last. They are Edward 
Martin, agent at Cooperstown, N. Y., president, 
and J. F. Costello, agent at Troy, N. Y., secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. The vice-presidents are E. J. 
Brenner, agent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the 
Pennsylvania division; H. C. Becker, agent at 
Binghamton, N. Y., for the Susquehanna divi¬ 
sion; W. A. Little, agent at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
for the Saratoga division; and W. W. Cooper, 
agent at Rouses Point; N. Y., for the Champlain 
division. 

The meeting was called to order by the secre¬ 
tary and, in the absence of the president due to 
illness, the chair was taken by Mr. Becker, it 
being a Susquehanna division meeting. The regu¬ 
lar order of business was first disposed of, out¬ 
standing in which was the treasurer’s report 
which showed the Association to be in a splendid 
financial condition. 

Talks then were made by Max V. Beckstedt, 
assistant to the general freight agent, who ex¬ 
plained certain phases of rate-making with which 
members of the association are not generally 
familiar due to the fact that they are not called 
upon to deal directly with them; by L. F. Perry, 
assistant to the general traffic manager, who ex¬ 
plained the publicity and advertising work car¬ 
ried on by his department, mentioning in par¬ 
ticular the “ Summer Paradise,” the “ Blue 
Book ” of hotels and other accommodations to be 
found in the territory served by our Company 
north of the Pennsylvania division, the Adiron¬ 
dack folder and the “ Summer Paradise in Pic¬ 
ture,” together with information concerning the 
compilation, distribution, aim and accomplish¬ 
ment of each, in an interesting and enlightening 
manner; and by George E. Bates, assistant to 
the vice-president for industrial development, 
who told of conditions as they affected our road 
during 1926 and something of the outlook for 
1927, of the “ job ” his department has on its 
hands, of the industrial development in the Al¬ 
bany area, and of the work being done by the 
Real Estate department, also under his super¬ 
vision. 

Discussion of station and freight house prob¬ 
lems followed these talks and before adjourn¬ 
ment was taken it was voted to hold the spring 
meeting in Binghamton, notices of which will, of 
course, be sent out in the customary way. 


{Beware Physical Bankruptcy 
(Continued from Page 65) 

is why you should see the doctor at regular in¬ 
tervals in order that he may look you over. By 
bo doing you will avoid the ailments which are 
so fatal in the middle-age groups. If we are to 
add materially to the expectation of life, im¬ 
provement must be had between the ages of 
twenty-five and sixty.” 

Sir Arthur Newsholme of London, a great au¬ 
thority on public health administration, is re¬ 
sponsible for the statement that the average span 
of life has been lengthened by fifteen years dur¬ 
ing the past seventy-five years. Everyone wishes 
to live as long as possible and for this reason 
his statement is of particular interest. He says: 

“ Years are already being added to the life of 
each member of the community, and every ad¬ 
vance in curative and in preventive medicine im¬ 
plies an enhancement in the general standard of 
life. During the past seventy-five years not less 
than fifteen years have been added to the average 
duration of life in several countries. During the 
past twenty years the gain in length of life has 
been greater than in the previous fifty years. 
Already in the registration area of the United 
States—notwithstanding the vast number of 
avoidable deaths in childhood and in adult life, 
caused by disease well within our control—the 
average expectation of life for every infant at 
birth is fifty-eight to fifty-nine years. A large 
part of this improvement is directly due to the 
increased care of the health now becoming more 
general, both by personal effort and by the work 
of health authorities and of voluntary agencies.” 

We, as employes of The Delaware and Hudson 
Company, should rejoice in the fact that the 
Management is deeply interested in the health of 
its employe family. It is constantly giving its 
attention to well lighted, airy and sanitary shops 
and offices, and while its plan of Group Insur¬ 
ance is recognized as providing a means whereby 
expense incident to sickness and death may be 
met, the services of the visiting nurse of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, available 
in communities where the larger groups of our 
employes are located, may be recognized as a step 
in the direction of disease prevention. Further 
evidence of the interest of the Management in 
the campaign of health conservation is the an¬ 
nouncement that a fully equipped physician’s 
office will be opened on or about March 15, in 
Room No. 1 of the General Office Building, in 
Albany, where Dr. J. W. Ghormley, company 
surgeon, in addition to other duties, will be 
available to employes for consultation and 
periodic health examinations. 
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liner , Indian Fighter, Engineer 

(Continued from Pace 84) 


a saw mill at Lodi, Clay county, Indiana. Lodi, 
about fifteen miles from Terre Haute, was lo¬ 
cated in a somewhat virgin country and the great 
logs were brought to the mill by ox teams. He 
was only seventeen then and the work heavier 
than be could well stand. 

A mile or a mile and a half from Lodi was 
Coal Bluff, on the L & St. L., now a part of the 
Big Four system, where soft coal was mined, and 
thither he went to become a miner. All the coal 
that two horses could draw could be bought at 
the mine for a dollar a load. The railroad had 
its chutes at the mine, also, and its engineers 
were provided with tickets which they exchanged 
in a rather unique way for their engine supply. 

At first he was employed as a helper in a slope 
or drift mine, although there were some mines of 
shaft construction also. In some places the coal 
laid so close to the top of the earth that it was 
only necessary to turn back a few feet of the soil 
in order to obtain it. These streaks or layers 
ranged in depth of only eighteen to twenty inches 
whereas the better veins had a depth of from 
two and a half to three and a half feet. 

A dare next took him and his buddy into the 
regular army, they enlisting on December 5, 1876. 
He was assigned to Co. C, 3rd Cavalry and for 
five years was stationed at Fort Laramie, Wyom¬ 
ing, and Fort Bobinson, Nebraska. Beginning 
with his departure from St. Louis, to which city 
he was first sent, his experiences were of a highly 
thrilling nature. With three hundred other re¬ 
cruits he was landed at Fort D. A. Russell, on 
the Union Pacific, and under the escort of a lieu¬ 
tenant made the remainder of the trip overland 
to Fort Laramie, a distance of nearly ninety 
miles, on foot. The route taken was through 
Indian country and not a house nor a camp, ex¬ 
cept water camps, was seen en route. 

During his enlistment he fought the Indians 
in the battles of Spear Fish, in the Black Hills, 
Lost Creek, Mud Creek, Bell Fooche, and beyond 
the Cheyenne river. He was a member of a party 
sent to capture a band of Indians that was seek¬ 
ing to return to its hunting grounds in the Da¬ 
kotas, from which it had been excluded. The 
band was intercepted in the Bad Lands of Ne¬ 
braska. In its wake was a red trail of murder 
and destruction. Had they not been in a desti¬ 
tute condition and their ponies totally exhausted 
their capture might have been more difficult. As 
it was, they caused considerable trouble. On a 


creek where camp was made they dug themselves 
into its bank during the night and then refused 
to budge from their position until after two 
twelve-pound cannons had been brought from 
Fort Robinson and two shots had resulted in the 
killing of two of their number. 

Lodged at Fort Robinson as prisoners of war 
they continued to give trouble. Other Indians 
from the Red Cloud agency, a mile away, 
smuggled rifles and pistols to them and when 
they were well armed they barricaded themselves. 
They were not long then in making a break for 
liberty with the result that a battle ensued in 
which thirty-two were killed outright and about 
twenty wounded. 

On one occasion he was sent alone with a mes¬ 
sage to the Spotted Tail agency some forty miles 
distant and en route was approached by a party 
of Sioux on horseback. In order not to give the 
impression that he was alarmed by their presence 
he slowed his horse down to a walk. For a time 
they circled around him as was their custom and 
then greeting him with their accustomed “ How, 
John?” rode off. 

Taking his discharge at the termination of his 
enlistment, he returned directly to his home, ar¬ 
riving in Albany on January 26, 1880, and two 
days later was again at work in the roundhouse 
at Green Island as a wiper under Richard Mur¬ 
ray, then the foreman. John L. Cory was the 
master mechanic. It was another cold winter, 
something like the one when he made his debut 
in railroad work. In addition to wiping engines, 
he was called upon to keep the tanks of the en¬ 
gines filled with water and for this purpose was 
obliged to haul a long rubber hose about the 
house, because the water tank outside was frozen 
solid. The coal supply likewise was ice-bound 
and it was necessary to build fires in it in order 
to thaw enough loose with which to dispatch the 
engines. 

After two months of such employment, he was 
made a hostler. The duties of that job consisted 
of caring for the fires, keeping the tanks filled 
with water and other such work, but no running. 
Five months later he was given a more advanced 
position as a hostler and was permitted to handle 
engines in and out of the house and each morning 
made up the early passenger train which he would 
deliver at Tibbitts avenue. 

His chance to go on the road as a fireman, one 
that he long had craved, came on February 23, 
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1882, when he was detailed to work with William 
Hardy on the Boston and Hoosac Tunnel local, 
running between Mechanicville and Albany. The 
engine on this run was the W. B. Gage and a 
combination brick of tar and coal dust was the 
fuel used. The heat from this was terrible and 
on his return home at night he was obliged to 
poultice his eyes with tea leaves in order to re 
lieve the irritation and have them fit for the 
next day’s work. After two weeks on this run, 
the regular fireman, Billy Goodspeed, returned 
and Mr. Kino, after a day of uncertainty, got the 
night freight run between Green Island and Tort 
Henry, known as No. 45, with Engineer John 
Coleman. Two weeks later and he was again one 
of the extra men, but shortly returned to the 
roundhouse as a hostler. 

This time he found it difficult to get back on 
the road, because of a disposition to keep him as 
a hostler. But he won his point eventually and 
went firing for Billy Harper on Nos. 6 and 8. 
Three months later Cory again wanted him as a 
hostler. He protested and made it known that 
he was ambitious for promotion to an engineer 
but Cory consoled him, somewhat, when he told 
him that a year in tlio roundhouse was worth 
two on the road, and back he went. When at 
last he became a regular fireman he worked with 
such men as Charlie Graham, Joe Lente, Bill 
Fisher, George Myers and others. His last run¬ 
ning was done with Bill Fisher on Noe. 1 and 6, 
during the fall of 1885. Altogether he was with 
Fisher eleven months at that time, during which 
they had the honor of hauling the Grant funeral 
train from Saratoga Springs to Albany. 

Listen, now, to this! He was promoted to an 
engineer on Friday, October 1, 1888. He re¬ 
ceived the message at Whitehall, ordering him to 
take the switch engine No. 250 (known as the 
Twenty Shillings), a bob-tail, in the Green Island 
yard. As pleased ns be was at this, the Friday 


part of the order bothered him. He preferred to 
make his debut at the throttle on most any other 
day, but Cory’s ultimatum was “ Now or never,” 
and he took the job. 

In the years that followed, he held most of the 
runs on the Saratoga division. His passenger 
work alone totaled twenty-eight years, during 
which he ran the sleepers on the Champlain di¬ 
vision and also into Montreal. Much of the work 
was of the strenuous order. He recalls in this 
connection his experiences with the No. 128, H. C. 
Lockwood, which had no equalizer spring con¬ 
nected with the reverse lever and waB badly 
broken all over. After a day of switching in the 
Whitehall yard, during which he was obliged to 
raise the links bodily each time the engine was 
reversed, he would be sent out at night with a 
pusher engine to work on the Rutland hill. On 
one occasion when starting out with a train he 
was warned by George Bennett that “ I don’t 
want any fancy running, but I want you to make 
the time if you melt the engine on the rails.” 

The later years of his career were passed on 
the Adirondack branch on the local freight and 
the Palmer Falls job, while for eight years prior 
to his retirement he was on a switch engine in 
the yards at Saratoga Springs, except for one 
year when he was on the Blue Mills run. 

On May 16, 1882, he was married to Emma A. 
VanBuskirk of Green Island, and to them two 
sons and a daughter have been born. One Bon 
has been mentioned already and the other, H. B. 
King, is a salesman residing in Syracuse. The 
daughter is Mrs. E. H. Kallinich of Philadelphia, 
lie is a member of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Engineers, Division No. 217, of Whitehall, 
and of the following Masonic orders: Saratoga 
Lodge No. 103; Rising Sun Chapter, No. 103; 
Cryptic Council No. 131; and Washington Com- 
mandery, No. 33, all of Saratoga Springs. He is 
also a member of the First Presbyterian church. 


% 

‘TT/ie Last Day 

Friends and Associates 
Decorated His Engine 
and Showered Him With 
Gifts 
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Clicks from the Rails 


‘Plan Elaborate Terminal 


Up From the Ranks 


Hebore Hoosac Tunnel 


One of the most elaborate and 
effective through passenger ter¬ 
minals in the country, with 
equally elaborate suburban fa¬ 
cilities, Is being planned for 
Philadelphia by the Manage¬ 
ment of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road. It is to be located near 
the present site of the com¬ 
pany’s West Philadelphia sta¬ 
tion on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill river, about one mile 
directly west of the present 
Broad Street station. The pro¬ 
gram of which this station 
building Is a part, and includes 
also a new office building and 
electrification of the road with¬ 
in the city, will cost the rail¬ 
road In the neighborhood of 
$56,000,000, and the city, $16,- 
000,000, and is the direct out¬ 
come of many years of study. 


Coil of Late Coal Strike 

During the five and one-half 
months the late strike In the 
anthracite coal regions con¬ 
tinued, wage losses probably 
exceeded $160,000,000. The out- 
of-pocket expense to the opera¬ 
tors, In maintenance of the 
properties, approximated $35,- 
000,000 and If the loss of pos¬ 
sible profits Is Included, the In¬ 
dustry was probably between 
$46,000,000 and $50,000,000 to 
the bad compared with what it 
would have been had the mines 
remained aotlve. 


Fourteen Volunteer Blood Qift 

Fourteen fellow brakemen In 
the Harrisburg yards, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Lines, volunteered to sub¬ 
mit to blood transfusion In an 
effort to save the life of John 
S. Bateman, yard conductor, 
who suffered the loss of both 
feet when he fell under the 
wheels of a car. A transfusion 
was made but he died soon after 
being admitted to a hospital. 


21,733 Business Failures 

During the year of 1926, 
there were 21,773 business fail¬ 
ures In the United States as 
compared with 21,214 In 1926, 
or an Increase of 2 per cent 
Indebtedness, however, totalled 
$409,232,278 as against $448,- 
744,272 In 1926, or a decrease 
of 8 per cent. 


Once again attention is fo¬ 
cused on two men who have 
made their way up from the 
ranks to the top-most heights 
of the railroad profession. 
Briefly the story Is this: 

Charles M. Levey, who, on 
April 1, next, relinquishes the 
presidency of the Western Pa¬ 
cific to become assistant chair¬ 
man of its board of directors, 
entered the elnploy of the Michi¬ 
gan Central as a telegraph 
operator In April, 1871, at the 
age of thirteen. He did not re¬ 
main long with the Central but 
his advancement was steady, 
nevertheless, as he engaged 
with one railroad and another 
until 1909, when he became 
vice-president and general man¬ 
ager of the Western Pacific. 

Harry M. Adams, formerly 
vice-president in charge of 
traffic on the Union Pacific, will 
succeed Mr. Levey as president 
of the Western Pacific. He was 
born in 1867 and in 1880 started 
his railroad career with the St. 
Louis & San Francisco at 
Cherryvale, Kansas, as a mes¬ 
senger. On October 1, 1919 , he 
joined the Union Pacific's staff 
as the result of having pre¬ 
viously distinguished himself in 
one position and another on va¬ 
rious railroads of the far west. 


!Build Palace Car for Fish 

Fishes, like people, are made ill 
by the swaying of a railroad car, 
declares George Morse, director of 
the Shedd Aquarium of Chicago, in 
explanation of the contemplated 
purchase of a specially designed tank 
car at a cost of $3,000,000. The 
car is designed to reduce the death 
rate by keeping the water tanks free 
of impurities during overland travel. 


“DeLuxe Train for Mexican Chief 

A de luxe train is being built 
by the Pullman Company for 
the President of Mexico' and 
will comprise a car for carry¬ 
ing automobiles, one to be 
used as a council chamber, and 
still another for the official es¬ 
cort. Exquisite Mexican tapes¬ 
tries and carpeting will char¬ 
acterize the furnishings. 


The ladder of life is full of 
splinters, but they always prick 
the hardest when we are sliding 
down.—B rownell. 


Work of reboring the Hoosac 
tunnel, on the Boston and 
Maine, in order to increase its 
size, has recently been com¬ 
pleted. Shipments that by rea¬ 
son of their height had hereto¬ 
fore been detoured over round¬ 
about routes, now pass through 
the five-mile bore thereby ex¬ 
pediting their delivery by from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
The feat was accomplished 
without any delay to traffic and 
is considered as most remark¬ 
able. 


ijaxes succeed total Earnings 

“ When the complete record 
of 1926 is made up it will show 
that the increase in the annual 
taxes of the railways has been 
greater within the last three 
years than the inorease in their 
annual total earnings,” says the 
Railway Age of recent date 
The increase in taxes of the 
Class One roads in the first ten 
months of 1926 over the corre¬ 
sponding months of 1923 was 
$61,300,000, while their total 
earnings increased only $29 - 
800.000. 


‘Deficit In Dining Service 

According to T. O. Edwards, 
general auditor for the Southern 
Pacific, his oompany in 1925 
suffered a loss of fifty-two cents 
on the average meal served on 
its dining cars, which was sus¬ 
tained for the convenience of 
passengers and whatever benefit 
the road might derive from the 
advertising value of pleased 
patrons. 


employes Are Stockholders 

Forty-one per cent, or 26,704 
of the New York Central’s 63,- 
939 stockholders are employes 
of the company. Their holdings 
aggregate 62,660 shares at a 
par value of $6,265,000, but 
worth, at current market prices 
$8,000,000, exclusive of holding^ 
of the company’s stock by em¬ 
ployes not acquired under the 
special stock plan. 


Ten cents for each half ounce 
or fraction thereof regardless of 
distance carried Is the new air¬ 
mail rate that went into effect 
on February 1 , last. Zone rates 
have been abolished. 
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Contentment 


L ET us learn to be contented with what 
we have; to get rid of prejudices 
and false statements; set up the 
higher ideals in a quiet home ; have vines 
of our own planting; a few books full of 
the inspiration of a genius; a few friends 
worthy of being loved and able to love us 
in turn; a few innocent pleasures that 
bring no pain or sorrow ( devotion to the 
right that will never swerve; a simple 
religion, empty of all bigotry, full of trust 
and hope and love — to such a philosophy 
this world will give up all empty joy it has. 


— Author Unknown. 







